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" THE ORDEAL OF THE SPINNET." 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

Truth, the profounder thinkers maintain, is in its 
nature simple and integral, not multiform. As the 
researches of modern physics tend more and more 
to bring the varied phenomena of nature under ever 
simpler classifications and ascribe them to some 
simple original force ; so, in the moral world, the di- 
rection of the best thought is towards unity and 
reconcilement — not diversity. The various depart- 
ments of intellectual and aesthetic culture, however 
different in their subject-matter, show a singular 
agreement in their laws, so that the principles of the 
one, when re-stated with a slight change of phraseol- 
ogy or illustration, are often true of the other. 
However manifold its facets, and in whatever op- 
posed directions it sends its rays, the central jewel, 
truth, we may suppose, is always and throughout the 
same. 

It is, then, with a more than fanciful analogy that 
we may use the facts of one art and science as illus- 
trations in dealing with another; and what to the 
careless eye is merely a poetical figure, will appear 
to our deeper thought the closest of resemblances, 
or the most literal of statements. Naturally enough, 
the fine arts, in themselves the creation of the im- 
agination, are peculiarly fitted to supply such illus- 
trations of general truths as appeal most directly to 
the imaginative perception of likeness and relation, 
A recent paragraph in a musical journal will furnish 
an instance of this, while it suggests the comment 
which further exemplifies our theory. 

The composer, Auber, we are told, was in the 
habit of jotting down in his note book the multitude 
of disconnected melodies which, from time to time, 
occurred to his creative mind, to be afterwards used 
in the composition of his operas. When in such a 
composition he needed an air, it was ready at hand 
in this convenient store-house, at no greater cost 
than the pains of selection. But before consigning 
a new aria to his album, it was his habit to submit 
it to a severer test than any it was liable to endure 
from the public. In his upper chamber stood an old 
rickety, jangling piano, or spinnet, whose " dilapi- 
dated notes," his biographer remarks, were like "the 
lamentations of the souls of several kettles soaring 
heavenward." It was the office of this uninviting 
instrument to supply the crucial test for the latest 
offspring. of the composer's brain. "The new-born 
melody, condemned to be subjected to these rheum- 
atic halting old keys, had to issue triumphant from 
the ordeal. If it pleased the ear of the composer, 
despite the kettlish tone disfiguring it, Auber asked 
no more. Digitus est intrare, and the album was 
open to it." 

The story is not only amusing in itself, but curi- 
ously suggestive to all of us, in the most varied 
phases of our lives and actions. There is nothing 
so healthful as getting down to plain facts ; and, alas ! 
nothing so difficult. Life and nature, in their more 
evident aspects, are sadly shifting, inconstant and 
illusive ; the phenomenal and momentary tyrannize 
over our senses, the essential escapes all but the 
most earnest search. Very slight study suffices to 
show how, in every action or feeling, we are juggled 
by our own imaginations, hoodwinked by our own 
ignorance or carelessness. How true this is, in the 
merely scientific light, we need not now stop to dis- 
cuss, and may safely leave to Kant and Berkely, to 
Hamilton and Spencer, the task of showing how 
large a proportion of what we think we perceive is 
due to some constructive and ordinative quality in 
ourselves. But in practical matters, in the plain 
every-day struggle of life, with its passions and de- 
sires, its aspirations and choice, its seeking and 
avoidance, it is instructive though discomfiting to 
--note how the same rule holds. Still the same old 
"difficulty remains of getting at the real nature of 
what we love or hate, desire or dread, and of disen- 
tangling it from the accidental and artificial. Analy- 
sis, quick insight into principles, a habit of hunting 
for primary facts, and looking them squarely in the 
face when found — these are the qualities indispen- 



sable in our life-journey if we would be spared the 
keenest disappointments and the saddest discour- 
agement. 

The old musician knew that the essence of an air, 
that which constitutes its real value, and by which 
it will live in the popular imagination, is more mathe- 
matical than sensuous — a matter of melodic inter- 
vals and harmonic relation, rather than of soft or 
sonorous tones, of reedy or silvery vibrations. But 
in any given performance, he knew, the ear is apt 
to tyrannize over .the intellect; the natural sensibil- 
ity to sweet sounds, merely as such, interferes with 
the deeper discrimination. To a large proportion 
of listeners, perhaps to all of us at some seasons and 
in some moods, there is wonderful magic in mere 
richness of tone or delicacy of execution. The skil- 
ful performer and the noble instrument together 
combine to mislead us as to the real musical merit 
of the thing performed. Morgan and Hoffman and 
Vieuxtemps, with their splendid wealth of resound- 
ing tubes and vibratory chords, are. potent to blind 
our better judgment, and may, for a brief moment, 
palm off on us a jingling street ballad for the work 
of a master. But play the poor thing with its appro- 
priate appliances, on the street grinding organ or 
stroller's fiddle, and mark how the triteness, poverty 
or vulgarity of the musical thought will stand out in 
all its nakedness. Take, on the other hand, a really 
noble piece of work, a gem from Rossini, or Beet- 
hoven or Mozart, and let the instrument be ever 
so kettlish, the finger of the performer weak, or err- 
ing, or uncertain, the music is there, and it must be 
a very sad performance indeed which prevents it 
from getting home to our imaginations and our 
hearts. 

If we could only take weightier matters in the 
same way and expose them to the same test! If 
we could but rehearse the more serious motives of 
existence without the tempting appliances of the 
moment, and play over the tunes of our life-sym- 
phony on a very kettlish piano, how different the 
music would sound, and how many dreary disap- 
pointments we might escape ! 

Studiosus has been to Commencement, and has 
come back athirst for academic glories. The digni- 
fied authority, the general deference and respect at- 
taching to the position of a professor, the quiet 
scholarly leisure of the residence in the bowery, elm- 
shaded old college town, have worked upon his 
fancy, and nothing will content him but a call from 
the Faculty of Yale or Harvard, Dartmouth or Am- 
herst. But Studiosus forgets that these good things 
are, to a certain extent, accessories, not essentials ; 
he forgets the long, minute, monotonous labor, the 
wearying repetition of detail ; the strict economy, 
and the local and social limitation which are of the 
essence of American college life. He has heard his 
academic symphony played on the jubilee orchestra; 
for a calm and judicious choice he ought to have 
attended at least one rehearsal on the hum-drum of 
every day and term time. 

Rusticus is buying him a place in the country. A 
friend has been injudicious enough to send him a 
jug of cream and a few new laid eggs, and Rusticus 
is passionately fond of both. Moreover, he is a 
great lover of the cockney-poetic aspect of nature. 
He likes clouds and sunsets, cool shady groves and 
smiling meadows, and picturesque hills and valleys — 
in their way — and fancies, poor fellow ! that he is 
going to get these good things by turning gentle- 
man farmer. A year or two of the sober realities of 
farmer's life — of hard, unremitting attention to prac- 
tical agriculture, of sick cattle and blighted crops, 
of social narrowness and intellectual starvation — 
have undeceived- him. The aeolian tones of his va- 
cation experience have ceased to sound, and there is 
a very tin kettlish ring in the tune to which he takes 
up his sulky return march to town. 

Junius left college with his soul attuned to all 
sentimental harmonies, with heart and arms wide 
open for the woman of his dreams. He found her in 
his second Summer at Newport — and the disaster of 
his life at the same time. Not that Junius was a 
fool either, or a sensualist, or a speculator — by no 
means. He thought he knew just the brilliant, high- 
bred, high-souled, intellectual', graceful creature his 
soul demanded. He thought that Flora was all of 
these, and, perhaps, in some sense he was not so far 
wrong. He forgot that life's symphony must not be 
played alone on the grand orchestra and full organ 
of seaside hotels, and rocks, and billows, and moon- 
light, and pic-nics, and music, and the " German," 
and Tennyson, and many other heady but delightful 



things. He forgot, or did not know, that common 
sense, and decision, and good temper, and tact, and , 
amiability, and sundry other substantial qualities go 
to make up the plain but reliable average of matri- 
monial bliss. If he could only have tried over his 
" Wedding March " on the homely old spinnet of 
domestic life ! 

But enough of pedantic amplification. There is a 
good old proverb about "a word to the wise," and 
the reader of spirit will be less grateful to us for what 
is enforced than for what is suggested. We gladly 
leave it to him to follow the thread of thought, once 
indicated, into the minutiae of daily practice. As in 
the old story of the rustic lovers, we have put to- 
gether the heads, the application will follow of itself. 



STRA WBERRIES AND POLITICS. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

When a man retires to his farm, now-a-days, it is 
in a Pickwickian sense; everyone knows that he 
has Cincinnatus in his eye as a model, and that, 
when he puts his hand to the plough, he is always 
looking back to see if the messengers are not com- 
ing across the fields with the senatorial robes. We 
all like to see our politicians retiring to their rural 
acres, and then reluctantly coming forward again to 
serve the people. There is a dignity in this higher 
kind of agriculture. Most of our presidents have 
been countrymen, who dated their political mani- 
festoes from Monticello, the Hermitage, Wheatland, 
Linden-wold, and other delightful retreats. There 
was something very fascinating about it. There is 
an old-time prejudice that farmers are honest, and 
that a man on his farm, in such sweet contact with 
nature, must be free from the wiles and tricks of the 
thorough-paced politician. The farmer-candidate is 
just the one for the city districts. There is some- 
thing about the thought of the calm Cincinnatus, 
sitting among his cabbages, that captivates the civic 
imagination. Everybody runs better if he has a farm 
attached to him, if there is a rural flavor about him, 
a little hay-seed in his hair. Lawyer, soldier, or man 
of leisure, he is all the more popular if he can date 
the acceptance of his nomination from some country 
side. 

There has been, of late years, an attempt, on the 
part of our great men in politics, to establish a rural 
connection in a new way — a sort of horticultural 
way. They give their names to some plant or berry, 
which it is expected will be popular, and make them 
household words. These may, perhaps, be called 
nursery candidates. We have had the Patch potato ; 
Patch jumped off Niagara Falls, and was immortal- 
ized in a poem by Sands. We have had the Hubbard 
squash ; Hubbard has been in Congress, and was 
one of the best patrons of pumpkin-pie in the Capi- 
tol restaurant. We had the Doolittle raspberry; 
Doolittle has been in the Senate. We are now try- 
ing the Colfax strawberry ; and so on, and so on. 

It seems to me, that if I were a candidate for office, 
I should hesitate about sending out a berry with my 
name. It is very risky business. You never can 
tell what a strawberry for instance will do. It may 
promise well in the nursery, and utterly fail when it 
runs over the country. A berry may do very well in 
Indiana and miserably in New York. The soil of 
every locality is a new trial to it; Mr. Senator 
Wilson, to be sure, did very well with his strawberry. 
There was never before such a strawberry for the 
market. It is handsome in form, of good color, firm 
texture, will keep sound, a long time, and is very 
hardy and prolific. It is, in all respects, says an 
horticultural friend of mine, a first-rate berry except 
in one— it is not good to eat. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent berry to raise, and it is good to give away 
to the neighbors. It is easy to be generous with it. 
You have all the credit of giving away strawberries, 
and none of the regret at parting with them. This 
is coming as near to a virtuous action without self- 
sacrifice as is possible in this poor world. And, after 
all, as the world is constituted, with not too nice a 
taste, I should as lief take my chance of running on 
the Wilson berry as any other. 

But it does appear to me that Mr. Colfax has made 
a mistake in sending out his strawberry. As a sym- 
bolical berry it has its good points. It does not 
incline to run ; perhaps this is a bad omen ; but 
what we are all looking for, in berries and poli- 
ticians, is something that is more anxious to do well 
in the place where it is set than to run all the time. 
The Colfax vines grow prodigiously, with a sort of 
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